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HF eFourth Gentury Deed from Egypt. 


Amonc the numerous legal documents dealing with the 
transfer of land that have lately been discovered in the finds 
of Greek papyri in Egypt, none more fully anticipates the 
formal and technical phraseology of a modern deed than a 
certain papyrus of the fourth Christian Century, now at the 
Cairo Museum. While on a visit to Cairo early in 1900 I saw 
and copied this papyrus, or rather both copies of it, for it has 
been preserved in duplicate, and the translation here submit- 
ted is based upon that transcription. I am indebted to Dr. B. 
P. Grenfell of Queen’s College, Oxford, and to M. Maspero for 
opportunities to work upon the Greek papyriin the Museum 
and permission to publish. 

The two papyri, which preserve the deed in question come 
from Ashmunén, the ancient Hermopolis Magna, about one 
hundred and eighty miles up the Nile from Cairo. Like most 
of teh Ashmunén papyri in the Museum they are from the 
Byzantine period, the date on them in Roman consuls corre- 
sponding to the year 341 A. D. Both are large and handsome 
documents, carefully written. 
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The property transferred is a piece of land of unknown 
dimensions which adjoined lands already held by the pur- 
chaser, who by this new purchase extended his holdings to the 
northwest corner of the block in which they lay. The price is 
so considerable that the property must have been a valuable 
one, and the evident importance of the parties to the transfer 


as well as the careful drawing of the document and the ample 
papyri used for its accommodation, confirms the impression 
that the transaction was one of ‘more than usual importance. 
A single farther point suggests itself in thisconnection. Such 
documents are often expressly said to have been made “in the 
street,” #. ¢., at such notaries’ tables as may now be seen in 
the arcades of Cairo and other Oriental cities, where contracts 
and deeds of little intricacy may be cheaply drawn up for the 
unlettered. The deed before us is without this indication, and 
we may probably conclude that it!was more carefully and 
privately drawn. That both the parties to the transfer, 
Aurelius Silvanus and Aurelius Asclepiades, were persons of 
importance, we have the evidence not‘only of these papyri but 
of other contemporary documents at Cairo and Berlin. Our 
deed describes Asclepiades as an ex-magistrate and councillor 
of Hermopolis. There is at Berlin a document of the year 340 
A. D., addressed by Aurelius Silvanus in the name of the 
ephor, komarchs and guadrarius of a certain village, to 
Aurelius Asclepiades as praepositus of the fourteenth district 
of the Hermopolite nome. Among the unpublished papyri at 
Cairo is a certified list of land holders addressed by the ephor, 
komarchs and other officials of a village to this same Aurelius 
Asclepiades as praepositus of the fifteenth district of the 
Hermopolite nome. This, too, belongs to the year 340, 
having been written just two days before the Berlin docu- 
ment. Two papyriin the Cairo Museum are also addressed 
by village officials to Aurelius Asclepiades, as pracpositus of 
the fifteenth district of the Hermopolite nome. In it he is 
notified of what persons are eligible for the office of sttologus. 


Both Silvanus and Asclepiades thus appear to have been pub- 
lie officials, and Asclepiades, at least, was clearly one of the 
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most important men of the nome, or district. The name 
Aurelius, Aurelia was very common in Egypt in the fourth 
century. 

The Greek text of this singular deed is now appearing in 
the Decennial Publications of the University. A translation 
of it runs as follows: 

“ Aurelius Silvanus, son of Aces, his mother being Ther- 
mouthis, aged about sixty years, scar on the forefinger of the 
left hand, from the colony of Diodorus of the great Hermopo- 
lite nome, to Aurelius Asclepiades, son of Adelphius, ex- 
magistrate and councillor of most splendid Hermopolis, 
greeting. 

“T acknowledge having sold to you and registered by this 
agreement made in duplicate, from henceforth forever the 
unimproved land belonging to me by lawful cession of 
Kopreus, by an old transfer, together with the ruins of a 
house on an unenclosed piece of ground in its present condi- 
tion, on the existing foundations, together with the part of 
(#. ¢., interest in) a well pertaining thereto and the other 
appurtenances and all entrances and exits pertaining thereto, 


in the aforesaid Hermopolis, on the Square of the Guard 
looking westward in the street Asynkretius; its neighbors 
being on the south and east yourself the grantee, on the north 
and west public streets ; at the price mutually agreed upon of 
one hundred silver talents, coin of the emperors, which I have 
here received in hand in full, and I acknowledge that with you 
the grantee and your legal representatives belongs the title 
and control of the old house granted to you as aforesaid, as 
well as of the unimproved land, to be used and dealt with in 
whatever way you choose from henceforth forever; while on 
me the grantor rests the absolute and unrestricted warranty 
that neither I nor any one claiming under me shall on any 
account in any wise interfere with you, the grantee or with 
your legal representatives under this conveyance; and if I 
interfere or fail to carry out the warranty let the transfer be 
void, and I, or whoever interferes with you the grantee or 
your legal representatives shall pay in addition both the 
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damages and expenses and by way of penalty on my part as a 
personal obligation double the price, and to the public treasury 
the like amount ; the deed of sale, which I hand over to you 
in duplicate as deposited in the public archives, to be none 
the less valid. I hereby agree to the proposed registration, 
and being interrogated as to thus duly and properly making 
these payments, I make acknowledgment. 

“In the consulship of the most illustrious Antonius Marcel- 
linus and Petronius Probinus, Pharmouthi 6. I, the aforesaid 
Aurelius Silvanus, have made the conveyance and received 
the price in full, and I will warrant the conveyance and l1 
agree to the proposed registration as aforesaid. I, Aurelius 


Melas, son of Didymus, have written for him as he is illiter- 
ate. (Second hand) Aurelius Pinoution, writer of contracts 
drawn through me.” 

The method of identification employed, viz., by age, parent- 
age, scar and place of residence, is the ordinary one used in 
papyri of the Ptolemaic, Roman and Byzantine periods. The 
personal descriptions are sometimes much more explicit, ¢. g., 


in an unpublished Ptolemaic deed of the year 129 B. C., now 
in the Cairo Museum, land is made over to one “ Petosiris, son 
of Horus, of middle height, dark complexioned, smooth 
shaven, long faced, straight nosed, with a scar on the right 
wrist ”"—phrases recalling the personal descriptions required 
on American passports. 

The deed was prepared in duplicate and it is an interesting 
and significant coincidence that both forms have been pre- 
served. I am not aware that it was customary to deposit both 
copies in the public archives. The fact that so many papyri 
dealing with Asclepaides have been preserved, suggests that 
his own official position lead to the mixing of his private 
papers with documents of the archives, so that it is not certain 
that both copies of the deed necessarily lay from the first in 


the archives. 

After indicating the sources of the title—“lawful cession of 
Kopreus "—the instrument proceeds to specify certain incor- 
poreal hereditaments appertaining to the land,—rights in a 
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neighboring well and rights of way, the latter indicated by the 
formula frequently in legal papyri, and probably copied into 
this deed from the conveyancer’s model form. The land is 
next described, not by metes and bounds, ‘but by owners on 
south, east, north and west, in the ordinary Egyptian manner. 
The number of acres is here omitted, though it is often 


specified in such papyri. The consideration is set at one 
hundred talents, good and lawful money. 

A particular warrant of quiet enjoyment is made to the 
purchaser as far as the grantor or persons claiming under 
him are concerned, and he is protected by a curious and heavy 
penalty. The instrument is thus what is now called a special 
warranty deed. The date is given by the consuls of the year 
341 A. D., and the day of the Egyptian month, Pharmouthi 
sixth, #. ¢., April 1. 

The acknowledgment of the grantor is added, not in his own 
hand, but in that of Aurelius Melas, Silvanus himself being 
illiterate. This Aurelius Melas was also the writer of the 
whole instrument. The deed bears, after this acknowledg- 
ment, the notation of the “ writer of contracts,” or probably as 


we should call him the conveyancer, under whose direction 
the scribe Melas seems to have written. That there were 
record offices where the transfers of property were supposed 
to be scrupulously recorded, the proclamation of Marcus 
Mettius Rufus, praefect of Egypt (A. D. 91), is of itself 
enough to prove. In that remarkable proclamation it is the 
effort of the praefect to get the official abstracts in the prop- 


erty record office brought up to date and to insure their being 
properly kept up thenceforth. The proclamation proceeds “I 
also command all scribes and recorders of contracts not to 
execute contracts without an order from the record office, and 
warn them that not only will failure to observe this order in- 
validate their proceedings, but they themselves will suffer the 
due penalty of their disobedience.” The word here trans- 
lated “Scribes of Contracts” is the word that occurs in the 
concluding notation of our deed. The “writer of contracts” is 
thus probably the draughter of the instrument. 
Epcar J. GoopsPEep. 
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New Discoveries in Egypt. 


Tue German Orient Society have recently made a report of 
their work on the pyramid of Abusit. Their first discovery 
was the fore court of the Temple of the Dead. It had been 
left unfinished, and most of the beautiful columns that had 
been completed had fallen. But two magnificent pillars were 
left. In that courtyard was found’the partly broken figure of 
a lion, grandly proportioned and far beyond life size. Its 
sculpture is so fine that the scientists agree that it was the 
work of a sculptor of extraordinary talent.. The head was 
perfectly preserved. The great temple relief of all was found 
between the hall of columns and the holy of holiest. It shows 
the king himself, with ‘apron and lion’s tail as insignia of his 
high rank. He wears a headdress of. feathers and horns. 
The jackal-headed fgod Anubis steps towards him, bringing 
him the sign of life. In a smaller relief Ne-woser-re is pic- 
tured with raised club slaying a group of men whom he holds 
by their hair. 

In digging out the Chamber of:Statues the explorers unex- 


pectedly came upon a splendid painting. It was intended to 
show a door set into the solid wall. The colors, laid on by 
hands and brushes of which there has been no vestige left on 
earth for 4,000 years, were bright and glowing, shining out of 
their long-kept darkness into the light of to-day as if they were 
still wet. But scarcely had the sun streamed in before they 
began to pale. Fortunately, the expedition numbered a skil- 
ful painter amongjits members, and he“succeeded in making a 
true copy in full size of the ancient work of art. Then the 
diggers reached the tomb of the high priest, Jen-em-Jechwet. 
After breaking out the first stone the Europeans peered in 
and for the? first time in forty-five centuries human eyes 
looked upon the coffins of the priests of Ne-woser-re. 

A handsome coffin in another chamber contained the 
mummy of a man who must have been exceptionally rich, for 
around his neck was a string of real pearls, while others, even 
high officials, had to be content with painted ones. The 
gifts that had been placed by his side made a little history of 
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that age in themselves. Ina niche at the head of the coffin 


were stone vessels, bound with leather, that had contained 
salves and precious ointments. There was a bed resting on 
carved lion’s claws. Under it stood a waxen vessel and two 
bags filled with what apparently were face paints. A whole 
set of carpenter’s tools was found in the rear of this chamber. 
There were saws, drills, augers, axes, awls, and polishing 
stones. When the coffin was dragged out a new surprise 
waited in a cavity behind. There were beautiful models of 
ships of the dead. One was shown with bellying sail ; another, 
with lowered mast, was being moved by rowers. 

There was the dead man’s kitchen in a miniature model. A 


butcher is in it, cutting the throat of a steer. Another is 


catching the blood. The aprons of both are bright red with 
it. Alongside of them squats another, a cook, broiling a goose 
on a spit. The model has many figures of female servants. 
Some are grinding corn, others are baking bread. Another 
model was that of the granary. In the courtyard is shown the 
delivery of the grain. Servants are seen carrying it upstairs, 


where it is poured into the bins in the upper storey. A 
woman was found next. She was a Sat-Nofer, the favorite of 
the King. In that gorgeous life of 4,500 years ago, no doubt 
she had been beautiful and clothed with rich apparel and sur- 
rounded with loveliness and luxury. But in death she was 
not to lie as lay the true queen or her master. 

Placed in a rude coffin of thin wood, she was put away in a 


bare chamber far from the habitations of the royal dead. 
Hardly any gifts were laid with her. Instead, as if in irony— 
a grim joke that was to wait for inconceivable time to make 
its point—they laid by the coffin of the poor, forgotten courte- 
san a bronze mirror without a handle, and a little stone used 
for grinding rouge. As the digging progressed from this 
point this history of decline became uncovered. When the 


explorers reached the remnants of the period 2000 B. C., they 
found habitations of priests, showing that the temple had 
votaries. But they were poor and meagre, like the ruined 
gtaves of the caliphs. And when the workers reached the re- 
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mains of 1300 years B.C., they found that dust and sand had 
even then buried the glorious dynasty, and over them were 
hundreds of men’s graves. 

When the party reached the Greek period the great discov- 
ery was made of the poem by Timotheos. It was found in a 
mighty wooden coffin. Unrolled, it proved to be about four 
feet long, containing five columns of Greek verse written in 
ancient uncial characters. It is the oldest Greek book, un- 
doubtedly older than the time of the beginning of bookmaking 
as originated by the founding of the Alexandrian Library. 
The man in whose coffin it was found was certainly buried 
early in the fourth century before Christ. It is a lyrical text, 
not that of a dilettante like Isyllos, but of a“true poet, one 
whom the men of his day hailed the greatest poet of the 
world. Itis intended to be sung. It takes the place of the 
epic song of previous times. It chants the tale of the sea 
fight in Marathon. 


Che Palestine Exploration Fund. 


Wuite the explorer’s first conclusions are always understood 
by him and his readers to be purely tentative, yet there seems 
abundant reason to believe with Mr. Macalister that he has 
found in Gezer evidences of the sacrifice of children. We 
know that Abraham would not have proceeded so promptly 
toward the completion of the proof of his faith if he had never 
seen nor heard of such a deed as the sacrifice of a son. We 
know that in times of extremity a besieged king would slay 
his son as a last appeal to his God, 2 Kings, iii: 27. We 
know that the Israelites were severely reproved for causing 
their children to pass through the fire to Moloch, and we are 
therefore prepared tu meet with evidences of such sacrifices 
among the older inhabitants of the land. These are spoken 
of in the Bible as Amorites in the mountains, Canaanites in 
the plains, and others in special districts, but for the explor- 
er’s purpose it is better to speak of them all as Pre-Israelites. 
Now Gezer was made the southwestern corner of the territory 
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of Ephraim, but it was a long way from the centre of that 
tribe, and was in that doubtful border-land which lay mostly 
within Dan, but was abandoned by that tribe when it re- 
moved to the north. Samson’s exploits reveal the unsettled 
state of the region. It is altogether probable that the father 
of Solomon’s Egyptian wife took possession of Gezer because 
he regarded it as a menace to the kingdom of Israel, and it 
was undoubtedly in accordance with his advice that Solomon 
turned it into one of his frontier fortresses. Until that time 
Gezer would not seem to have been influenced by the Jews at 
all, and thus its historic remains must be in their lower strata 
non-Israelite. 

It also appears that the excavations carried on for five 
months in Taanach have revealed less of Israelite remains 


than had been expected, and that the most interesting object 
found is a “Canaanite altar,” which has gone to the museum 
at Constantinople. Here again, Prof. Sellin would more 
wisely have used the term Pre-Israelite, since it would be as 
correct to attribute the altar to the Amorites as to the 
Canaanites. 

The extraordinary power of Prof. Clermont-Ganneau in 
discerning and deciphering fragmentary inscriptions was 
never more manifest than when he took up a broken series of 
Greek letters found at Beersheba and made the daring sugges- 
tion that it stated the contributions which were to be 
furnished by that town to its garrison; but, three months 
afterwards, he was able to present an ordinance of Theodo- 
sius II issued at Constantinople A. D. 409, and covering 
precisely this point, thus showing that his long experience has 
given him a peculiar insight and an extensive grasp which 
no younger scholar can in any degree rival. 

It is most pleasant to see that the Rev. John P. Peters, D. 
D., whose name is usually associated with the excavations in 
Babylonia, has turned his attention to Palestine. He is one of 
the managers of the American Institute in Jerusalem, and it 
is to be hoped that he will continue his interest in this field. 
In investigating the place which Dr. Bliss excavated under 
the name of Tell Sandahannah, and in finding confirmation of 
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the suggestion of Dr. Bliss that it may be the Mareshah, 
which was the home of the prophet Micah, Dr. Peters has 
rendered an abundant service already, but we are encouraged 
to believe that there is more to follow of similar researches 
made on the spot. 

A most valuable suggestion has been made in Jerusalem 
topography by a brief note in a recent number of the 
Quarterly on the name of the Tyropoeon or Cheesemaker’s 
Valley. This suggestion is that the “brick-kiln” of II Sam- 
uel xii: 31, is in Hebrew malben, and that here we have the 
word “laban,” the Arabic sour milk or fresh cheese. This 
brings us at once to the idea that David, who had already 
tortured the Anfmonites, did not bring them through a brick- 
kiln—an impossible conception—but through the pathway of 
the market, probably very much as Roman Imperial con- 
querors led their captives through the Visa Sacra of the 
Forum. It is certainly true that ma/ben does sometimes mean 
mortar, and we see that mortar and soft cheese might be 
designated by the same term, but “brick-kiln” would be 
inadmissible. 

The London office has decided to report subscriptions once a 
year, but this of course does not change my method of forward- 
ing subscriptions thither each month, and sending a receipt 
by return mail to the subscriber and a quarterly list to Brsuia. 
Subscriptions for 1903 are now due and are needed by the 
Fund at once. 

The following receipts since last report are gratefully 
acknowledged : 


Bassett, Rev. A. B., . . $2.50 Lowry, MissR.S., . ‘ $5.00 
Bickmore, Prof. A. S., . 5.00 Morrow, Dr. James, . ; 2.50 
Blakeslee, Rev. F. D., D. D., 2.50 Osborn, Mrs. H.S., . ; 5.00 
Crark, E. W., . : ; 25.00 Peters, Rev. John P., ; 5.00 
Coxr, E. BRINTON, . > 25.00 Sage Library, . , . 2.50 
Curtiss, Prof. Samuel I., . 2.50 Stewart, Prof. D. L., ‘ 5.00 
Giltman, Henry, ; : 2.30 Thompson, J. A., ; ‘ 2.50 
Gisborne, Francis H., : 2.50 Wood, Frank, . ; ; 5.00 
Hyde, F. E., Jr., ; , 5.00 Wood, Mrs. Frank, . . 5.00 
Leeds, Rev. S. P., : ; 2.50 


THeopore F. WriGurT, 


g2 Quincy St., Cambridge, Mass. Hon. Sec’y for U. S. 
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Subscriptions to the Eaypt Exploration Fund, the Areh= 
aological Survey Fund and the Grarco: 
Roman Branch. 
To the Editor: 


The following subscriptions from December 20, to January 
20, are gratefully acknowledged : 


THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, . ‘ $25.00 


Atkinson, James H., . . $5.00 Gray. Miss Harriet, . » $5.00 
Ayers, D. H., : , ; 5.00 Gardiner, Robert H., . . 20.00 
Baylies, Mrs. Charlotte, . 5.00 Hoffman, F.A., . , . 5.00 
Bland, Canon Edward M., . 5.00 Herrman, Mrs. Esther, , 10.00 
Balch, Miss Elizabeth, : 5.00 Hoffman, Mrs. E. A., . - 20.00 
Bowditch, Charles P., e 10.00 KimBALL, Mrs. Davip P., . 25.00 
Brown, Miss Elizabeth, ‘ 5.00 Lawrence, Rev. Arthur, . 5.00 
CarRNEGIE, Mrs. ANDREW, . 25.00 Miller, Edgar G., ; 5.00 
Chamberlain, L. T.,_ . ‘ 5.00 Prince, Mrs. John D., . ‘ 5.00 
Chase, R. Stuart, ; ‘ 5.00 Robbins, Miss Fannie B., . 5.00 
Didama, H. D., . ; . 10.00 Robbins, Miss Harriet L., . 5.00 
Eastman, Mrs. E. D., . ; 5.00 Schmidt, Dr. Otto L., . . 10.00 
Eaton, Miss Georgiana, : 5.00 Smith, William Alexander, . 5.00 
Elliott, Mrs. J. W., —. ; 5.00 New Bedford Free Library, 5.00 
Gray, Mrs. Asa, . : - 10.00 


GRACO-ROMAN BRANCH. 


Ayers, D. H., ° - $5.00 Colgate University Library, $10.00 
Baylies, Mrs. Charlotte W., 5.00 Chicago Theological ee 
Bowditch, Charles P., , 5.00 Library, . 10.00 
Didama, H. D., , : : 5.00 Case Memorial Library, . 10,00 
Gray, Miss Harriet, . ‘ 5.00 Harvard College Library, . 10.00 
Goodwin, Prof. W. W., - 10,00 Library Co., of Philadelphia, 10.00 
Keever, Rev. Edwin F., 5.00 Meadville Theological School, 10.00 
Miller, Edgar G., ; . 5.099 Newark Free Public Library, 10.00 
Paton, Prof. James M., . 5.00 New York Public Library, 10.00 
Ropes, Rev. W.L., . 5.00 President White Library, 

Schmidt, Dr. Otto L., ; 5.00 Cornell, 

Bowdoin College Library, . 5.00 Yale University Library, 

Buffalo Public Library, - 10.00 Wellesley College Library, 


ARCHAOLOGICAL SURVEY FUND. 


Ayers, D. H., ‘ ‘ . $5.00 Gray, Miss Harriet, . - $5.00 
Bowditch, Charles P., . F 5.00 


Francis C. Foster, Honorary Treas. 
Office Egypt Exploration Fund. 
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Book Reviews. 


Tue Discovery and Decipherment of the Trilingual Cunei- 
form Inscriptions. By Arthur John Booth, M. A. 

On various ruins in Western Persia are to be found numer- 
ous inscriptions written in cuneiform text. Although they 
were written by a great and powerful race who had in their 
time overturned all of the dynasties of Asia, and subdued the 
civilized parts of Europe, yet for two thousand years after its 
extinction the knowledge of the language used by this race 
had been extinct, and the very existence of the race had been 
forgotten, and only a hundred years ago it was still possible to 
maintain that there was no such thing as cuneiform writing, 
and a German professor, Witte, of the University of Rostock, 
maintained that the characters were elementary designs of 
flowers in bouquets and garlands. A number of Oriental 
scholars had noticed a resemblance between the cuneiform 
and the Chinese characters, and some thought they resembled 
the Runic script or the Ogham writing of Iceland. Lichten- 
stein read in them certain passages from the Koran, written 
in Cufic, the ancient Arabic character. Generally they were 
pronounced to be talismanic signs, mysterious formule, 
astrological symbols, charms, etc. 

The conquering sword of Cyrus and the organizing hand of 
Darius founded the Achemenian empire of Persia (B. C. 559- 
338), and about a thousand lines of cuneiform texts* inscribed 
on the mountain rocks and the ruins of temples, were ad- 
dressed in three languages to the three great races of the 
empire—the Aryan, Semitic and Turanian; just as, at the 
present day, the edicts of the Sultan are published in Persian, 
Arabic and Turkish. The triglot inscriptions in Persia were 
composed in Old Persian, Susian or Median, and Assyrian, 
and the decipherment of these inscriptions is one of the most 
wonderful chapters in the history of the science of philology, 
and is worthy of being included among the great achieve- 
ments of the nineteenth century. 


*The cuneiform inscriptions of Persia contain 379 words, 131 of these 
being proper names. 
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It was the result of scholars in deciphering the Old Persian 
inscriptions that led to the decipherment of the Assyrian 
inscriptions, and which has opened to usa new world with a 
vast amount of literature. It was found that Assyrian and 
Babylonian were not exactly the same language, but differed 
from one another at least as much as two strongly marked 
dialects of the same speech. But the labors of many scholars, 
reaching over fifty years and working upon the extensive 
materials gradually accumulating, have cleared up most of the 
difficulties, and both are now almost as well understood as any 
other ancient language. From discoveries made in the 
Library of Assurbanipal an early dialect was discovered be- 
longing to the Turanian family, and which has received the 
names of Akhadian and Sumerian. The inscriptions in this 
language are found written in a linear or archaic character 
that evidently preceded the use of cuneiform. The conclusion 
was soon reached that this Turanian language was the origi- 
nal language of Southern Babylonia, and that the cuneiform 
writing developed from its ancient script. But still more sur- 
prising was the discovery that not merely the writing but the 
religion and literature of later times descended from this 
ancient source, and the evidence derived from the cuneiform 
documents, combined with the results of the excavations con- 
ducted by Dr. Peters and others at Nippur, have carried back 
the beginning of Sumerian history to an almost incredible 
antiquity, some even estimating the date at B. C. 8000. 

As Mr. Booth says: “Considering that the existence of the 
old Babylonian Empire was previously entirely unknown ; 
that our knowledge of the Assyrian Empire hitherto depended 
altogether on a few passages in the Hebrew Scriptures, and 
some absurd legends collected by Herodotus and Ctesias ; 
that the very existence of a second Babylonian Empire seems 
to have entirely escaped the knowledge of the Greeks, we are 
in a position to estimate the gain to the range of our historical 
information. The inscriptions have also shown the origin of 
many myths popular in ancient times; and ‘of legends that 
even still enter its current theology. They have exhibited 
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the Semitic people in the new light of a polytheistic race, and 
they have illustrated the important position filled by the 
Turanians at the dawn of civilization.” 

It was because the trilingual inscriptions have rendered 
such important service that led Mr. Booth to recount the his- 
tory of their discovery, and to explain the steps that were 
taken in the work of decipherment by the many scholars who 
have interested themselves in the work. Mr. Booth begins 
with the first discovery of inscriptions in A. D. 1472, and gives 
an account of their descriptions by various travellers for over 
three hundred years. After 1718 it was more than sixty years 
before any further contributions were made regarding the 
inscriptions. In 1765 the father of the historian Niebuhr 
visited Persepolis, and made some accurate drawings of the in- 
scriptions, and it was these copies that first led to the deciph- 
erment of the language. Niebuhr first established three 
distinct cuneiform alphabets instead of one. The trilingual 
inscriptions found at Persepolis he thus took to be transcripts 
of the same texts in three alphabets, in a hitherto unknown 
language. 

Various other travellers—Sir Wm. Ouseley, Sir R. Ker 
Porter, Rich, Westergaard, Stolz, Dieulafoy, Lord, Curzon, 
Rawlinson, Loftus and others, and from 1897 M. de Morgan, 
have contributed to the subject by their excavations, copying 
of inscriptions, accurate measurement of monuments at 
Persepolis, Ecbatana, Van and Susa, and very little now 
remaining to be done to illustrate all that is necessary to 
know of these Persian ruins. The inscriptions have been 
successfully recovered and many times copied. 

Mr. Booth devotes some two hundred and seventy pages to 
a very exhaustive description of the work of Niebuhr, Grote- 
fend, Burnouf, Lassen, Rawlinson, Westergaard, Benfey, 
Oppert and others in the decipherment of the inscriptions, 
and describes the unwearied diligence, patience, and skill be- 
stowed upon the matter by the different scholars, men of 


genius, who, by their indefatigable zeal, have rendered it 
possible to read an ordinary historical Babylonian text with as 
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much certainty as one of the historical books of the Old Testa- 
ment, and a new science of Assyriology has been developed. 
During the last thirty years constant progress has been made 
in the interpretation of the Assyrian and Babylonian texts, 
and there are now being published texts, commentaries, 
papers treating of points of grammar or lexicography, and it 
will be many years before all of the inscriptions now in hand 
have been translated, and there is a constant addition of new 
material, the result of fresh excavations on the ancient sites 
of Mesopotamia and Chaldea. Mr. Booth’s book is the most 
interesting and complete work on the subject and should be 
read by every person interested in this most fascinating 
subject. 

The Appendices give tables showing the values assigned to 
the letters of the Old Persian alphabet ; also the true values of 
Old Persian letters, and the author and date of their decipher- 
ment; Jalso showing the values given to each sign of the 
Susan (Median) syllabary. The frontispiece is a plan of 
Persepolis. 

New York. Longmans, Green & Co., 91 Fifth Avenue. 8vo. 
PP. 459. Price $4.00. 


Tue Tebtunis Papyri. Edited by Bernard P. Grenfell, D. 
Litt. M. A.. and Arthur S. Hunt, D. Litt, M. A., and J. 
Gilbert, M. A. 

This fine quarto volume of 672 pages contains an account of 
the papyri found by Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt in the winter 
of 1899-1900 at Umm el Baragat—the ancient Tebtunis—in 
the south of the Fayfim, when they were excavating for the 
University of California with funds ‘provided by Mrs. Phoebe 
A. Hearst. The publication of this volume is undertaken 
jointly by the University of California forming ,Vol. I of the 
“University of California Publications, Greco-Roman Arche- 


ology,” and the antiual volume of the Greco-Roman Branch 
for 1900-1, and also—on account of its exceptional length— 
for rgor-2. 
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These papyri were obtained from the mummies of croco- 
diles, which with a few exceptions belong to the end of the 
second or to the early part of the first century B. C. The 
crocodile-mummy as a source of manuscripts was not known 
until accidentally discovered by a workman who broke one of 


the mummies in pieces and was surprised to find that creature 
was wrapped in sheets of papyrus. These wrappings were 
often large unfolded rolls, and documents of 100 or 200 lines 
are quite common, while some are much larger still. As the 
editors say, “It is unfortunate that some of these longer texts 
is of a literary character; but the paucity of classical frag- 
ments, which are only four in number, is compensated for by 
the wealth of new information which is provided regarding 
the internal history of Egypt under the later Ptolemies.” 
Among the literary papyri are fragments of five columns of 
&@ papyrus containing the second book of Homer’s Iliad. In 
that papyrus a hitherto unknown variant was discovered, and 
an interesting feature of the papyrus, especially on account of 


its early date, is the occurrence of several critical signs, 
besides a stroke marking the beginning of sections. 

This collection includes a copy of a most important series of 
decrees, many letters to and from officials and their subordi- 
nates, and numerous reports, showing the ownership, cultiva- 
tion, and taxation of land, whether belonging to the crown, 
the temples, or the military settlers. There are also many 
contracts or accounts, among which is one of unique interest, 
a complete marriage contract, there being only one other copy 
of a Ptolemaic marriage in Greek, which is at Geneva, and is 
incomplete, having lost the beginning and the conclusion. 
The husband is to abstain from bigamy and other forms of 
infidelity, and is forbidden to reside in a house over which his 
wife has no rights, or to ill-use her in any way, or to alienate 
their common property without regard to her interests. The 
wife, on her side, is not allowed to stay away from the house 
by night or day without her husband’s knowledge, or to form 
other ties, or generally bring discredit upon the house. The 
husband acknowledges the receipt “from her in copper 
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money two talents 4,000 drachme, the amount of the dowry 
for Appolonia agreed upon with him.” 

Among the papyri are forty-six different decrees of Euer- 
getes II., one of which reads as follows: “King Ptolemy and 
Queen Cleopatra the sister and Queen Cleopatra the wife pro- 
claim an annesty to all their subjects for errors, crimes, accu- 
sations, condemnations and charges of all kinds to the gth of 
Pharmouthi, of the s2nd year, except to persons guilty of 
wilful murder or sacrilege. And they have decreed that per- 
sons who have gone into hiding because they were guilty of 
theft or subject to other charges shall return to their own 
homes and resume their former occupation, and their remain- 


ing property shall not be sold.” 

The original text of all of the documents is given with 
translations, and notes, and there are nine fac-simile plates of 
papyri. 

(London. Henry Frowde, Oxford University Press. New 
York, 91 Fifth Avenue. Quarto pp. 674. 


Witt Christ Come? The Delayed Millennium: An Histori- 
cal Inquiry and Record. B. George St. Clair. 

There are few dogmas that have been the cause of more 
controversy than that of the second coming of Christ. The 
idea originated approximately in the Messianic expectations 


of the Jews; but more remotely, it has been conjectured, in 
the Zoroastrian doctrine of the final triumph of Oromazd 
over Ahriman, and was connected by the Christians with the 
Parousta, or Second Coming of Christ. The chief basis of the 
millenarian idea in Judaism as well as in Christianity was 
that there will be a kingdom of peace and joy, in which Christ, 
after his second coming, will gather all the saints around Him 


and personally rule over them. It includes the visible appear- 
ance again of Christ on the earth to establish his kingdom, the 
destruction of Antichrist, the distinction of two resurrections— 
one of the saints, for the kingdom of a thousand years, and 
one of the rest of the dead, for the general judgment—a 
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perfection of happiness, and the dominion of the righteous 


over the unrighteous portion of the earth. 

Mr. St. Clair has, with great clearness and free from pre- 
possessions of any kind, traced the history of this belief from 
pre-Bible times down through the ages. It is sad reading to 
see how the earnest, practical faith of the first Christians 
degenerated into the wildest fanaticism, and where during the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries persons were found as 
ignorantly superstitious and uncontrollably emotional as any 
of the medieval lunatics. 

Chapters are devoted to Antichrist, False Christs, Non- 
Christian Messiahs, The Expected Final Conflagration, etc., 
and then the author deals with the scientific prospect afforded 
by nature as opposed to the theological. He anticipates a 
future for the human race on earth, larger than all its past 
history. To prove his assertions the author brings to his aid 
the most recent investigations in geology, paleontology, 
astronomy and biology. Says Mr. St. Clair: “If Science is in 
the right, Mankind are not likely to wake up in the night and 
find the world on fire; the anticipations of that kind were 
founded in astronomical teaching, ancient and misunderstood. 
The human race is rather likely to grow old, as the individual 
grows old, and at last drop off quietly as aged people do. 

‘“* As sweetly as a child 
Whom neither thought nor care encumbers, 


Tired with long play, at close of summer's day, 
Lies down and slumbers. 


“At present, however, there is no immediate sign of it; for 
the increasing vigor and growing intelligence and multiplying 
labors of the race are like those of a young man rejoicing in 
his strength.” 

(London. Harrison & Sons, 59 Pall Mall. 8vo. pp. 280. 


Price five shillings.) 


Dr. Auret StTeEin’s narrative of his Central Asian explora- 
tions in 1900 is to be published in London by T. Fisher 
Unwin, under the title “Sand-Buried Ruins of Khotan.” The 
photographic illustration will be very copious. 
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Archaological Notes. 


At Cairo, on November 17, the new Vice-regal Museum of 
Egyptian Antiquities was dedicated. 

The refitted interior of fireproofed museum building is of 
ponderous Egyptian design. The lighting of all the halls on 
every story is perfection, and remains sufficient until after 
sunset. The chief drawback of the gallery is insufficient 
ventilation when its halls are crowded as they were on the 
day of its dedication, and are bound to be often in the tourist 
season. ; 

Collections are still to install in parts of the gallery, and 
await completion in others. A majestic flight of exhibition 
space called /a galerte d’honneur occupies the whole south side 
of. the palace. It contains a mummy population of priests 
who lived and ruled important temple sees under the twenty- 
first and twenty-second dynasties. Their discovery in a cache 
near Deir el Bahri, in 1891, is a recent memory. 

The showcases of the big vestibule contain tools and small 
utensils, pins, needles, and toilet table requisites. The group 
has a continuation upstairs, where a hall contains proto- 
Egyptian and pre-dynastic potteries, the earliest bronze 
cooking pots, the earliest musical instruments, 

The ceramic collection in its continuation includes Pheeni- 
cian, Syrian, Armenian, Arab, and Persian potteries of the 
reign of Amenhotep IV., Khuenaten. Greek and Roman 
vessels and glassware of all ages found in Egypt supplement 
these native and other ancient earthenwares. 

Papyrus rolls cover less of the wall space than one would 
suppose, and represent a less hoary antiquity. Weights and 
measures in adjoining cases recall the volumes of controversy 
which have been waged about ancient metrology in general 
and Egyptian metrology in particular. 

No modern productions excel the fine specimens of the 
sandalmaker’s art, and of the textile art, which the sepulchral 
customs of the Egyptian race and faith placed in its tombs, 
and which the dry climate and sandy soil of Egypt have pre- 
served in all their pristine perfection. The Museum of Cairo 
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has a dated series of cloths, taken in many cases from the very 
bodies of the Pharaohs themselves, and scientifically classified 
by Brugsch Pasha, in which there are cambrics of much finer 
woof than any we weave to-day. These and other textile 
triumphs of Memphite, Theban, and Saitic industry fore- 
shadow the wealth in fabrics and embroideries of the Coptic 
Hall. It harbors a great variety of Christian incunabula, 
besides its wardrobe of vestments and altar hangings. 
Lamps, candelabra, censers, baptismal fonts, wainscots, and 
other rich paraphernalia of church furniture and instruments 
of ritual abound in it. 

The new Museum adds few novelties to the familiar docu- 
ments for the history of Egyptian sculpture. The best are 
bronzes and images carved in wood. Two statues fashioned 
of willow wood endeavor to illustrate the soul’s forsaking of 
its carnal prison, and are of extraordinary value. A large 


bronze lion found at Bedrechine in 1901 is a superb example 
of the art of an old Egyptian animalter. 
In short, the Museum adds a new attraction to every for- 


eigner’s stay in Cairo. 


The Expositor for December contains “The Logos in the 
Chaldzan Story of the Creation,” by Prof. Fritz Hommel— 
“Recent Biblical and Oriental Archeology ”"—* A New In- 
scription from Sidon ”—‘ The Sumerian Origin of the First 
Account of the Creation in Genesis,” by Prof. A. H. Sayce— 
“The Name of Moses,” by Rev. C. H. W. Johns. 

Prof. Hommel endeavors to prove that in Adapa, which 
stands second in the Chaldean list, we have an intermediate 
form betwixt God and man, which signified originally “ Word 
of the Father.” Says Prof. Hommel: “In conclusion, I 
would once more note with emphasis that it is no fortuitous 
circumstance that it was not in Babylonia, for instance, with 
its cult of the sun (Bel-Samas), that their ancient anticipations 
of the Christ were current, but in Ur of the Chaldees, with 
its cult of the moon (Ea-sin)—Ur of the Chaldees, the home of 


Abraham the friend of God.” 
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We read in the Code Hammurabi, a code of laws, or legal 
decisions, promulgated in Babylonia by the great king in 
whom so many scholars see the prototype of the Amraphel of 
Genesis 14, “If a man adopt a child i#a mesu and brings him 
up, no one has any claim on him (against his adopted father).” 
Prof. Johns conjectures that ina mesu could well be a euphem- 
ism for “natural sons.” Even if illegitimate children were 
not actually drowned or exposed in arks upon the waters, the 
idea would soon arise that any child taken. from these found- 
lings was “drawn from the waters.” The children whom a 
man had begotten outside wedlock were “his waters,” by a 
desire to avoid calling them “his sons,” which they were not in 
the eye of the law. Says Prof Johns: “If then, the writer of 
Exodus adapted the story of Sargon I. of Akkad to the infancy 
of his hero, and had before him a version of that story in 
which Sargon was taken from the waters twa mesu, what more 
likely that he mistook mesu for a proper name, especially as 
the sign iva is often represented by the single vertical wedge, 
which is also the indication of a proper name. Even if he had 
musu, and not mesu, in his text, which is less likely, the same 
mistake could easily arise ; especially as this phrase seems to 
have gone out of use after a time. Whether scholars will 
regard this conjectural derivation of Moses, ‘one drawn out of 
the water,’ as more satisfactory than the other conjectural 
etymologies or not, this seems probable; unless we are to 
imagine a country like Babylonia, where, as the Code shows, 
children were so much in demand, as sanctioning infanticide, 
we may regard the use of mesu to denote ‘natural sons,’ as dis- 
tinguished from legal offspring, as giving rise to the legend 
that Sargon I. was actually saved from a watery grave by the 


peasant Akki, who, in words identical with the Code, ‘adopted 
him and brought him up.’” 


In the Mitteilungen der Vorderastatischen Gesellschaft of 
Berlin, 1902, pt. 5, Prof. W. Max Miiller of Philadelphia has 


just begun to publish the results of his late trip to Egypt, 
selecting as the first specimen the famous treaty of Rameses 
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II. with the Hittite king, Khetasira. Although this text has 
been copied several times( partially by Burton, Champollion, 
Rosellini and Brugsch, more completely by Lepsius—who 


used only a squeeze—and Bouriant), the second edition is only 
the second aiming at an exhaustive reproduction of every line 
and every sign. Bouriant’s copy was reproduced only in 
hieroglyphic type and is shown to have been partly a product 
of fancy ; the new copy uses faithful lithography on 16 large 
plates, trying to be also paleographically exact. To secure a 


finite copy Prof. Miiller has taken the principal copies of his 
predecessors to Karnak and has compared them with the origi- 
nal on stone, which, fortunately, has proved to have remained 
almost intact since the days of Champollion. Thus, and by 
comparison with the second, very fragmentary, copy in the 
Ramesseum, a great many new signs and words have been 


made out, and it is now possible to understand a good deal 
more of the difficult text. Still, the new results contain 
numerous problems which may occupy Egyptologists for some 
time. 

In the translation and commentary accompanying the plates 
Prof. Miiller considers the text no longer as a treaty of peace 
(as Egyptologists have done so far), but sees in it a document 
confirming an alliance between the two kings which was based 
on a previous peace, concluded, perhaps, years before. Closer 
examination of the document has revealed in its awkward and 
un-Egyptian style numerous traces of the cuneiform original. 
This original is proved (partly with the help of the Assyriolo- 
gist, Dr. Winckler) to have been not the unknown native 
tongue of the Hittites but Babylonian which, indeed, we 
know from the Amarna tablets, the finds at Susa, etc., to have 
been the diplomatic language of entire Western Asia. Other 
new results are, e. g., the remarkable anxiety of the Hittite 
“creat king” to obtain military help from his new ally, by 
which anxiety he seemsto hint at a danger threatening the 
Hittite empire. This was probably the growing Assyrian 
power which must at that time have annexed the remnants of 
the once powerful kingdom of Mitanni, east of the Euphrates, 
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rather completely. Furthermore, the relations of the Hittites 
to the kingdom of Kizawadana, probably a western fragment 
of the Mitannian empire which had become united with the 
Hittite empire by a marriage. The official titles of the “great 
kings of Khetté” are shown by the writer to be derived partly 
from northern Mesopotamia (Harran), partly from Babylonia. 
Among the results for the religion of the Hittites the most re- 
markable is that apparently they worshipped the sun as a 
female deity. The numerous names of Hittite cities mostly 
still await identification by specialists in the geography of 
eastern Asia Minor. 

Prof. Miiller promises to publish in the same exhaustive 
way, and.in the same journal, a series of the most important 
historical inscriptions, first of all the new, large stela, in which 
Pharaoh Amasis reports his victory over his predecessor 
Apries or Hophra. 


Tue Expositor, in a notice of Maspero’s “The Dawn of 
Civilization : Egypt and Chaldea,” says: 

“The writers of books on the Archzology of the East are 
having a hard time of it at present. The ink is scarcely dry 
upon the page when some discovery is made, important 
enough to demand a new book, or at least a new edition. 
Who would be content, for example, with a book upon Egypt 
which had no'record of Petrie’s discoveries and surmises in 
connection with the first dynasty ; or with a book upon Baby- 
lonia which gave no account of the discovery and decipher- 
ment of the Code of Hammurabi—the most epoch-making 
‘find’ of the last quarter of a century? 

“ Prof. Maspero’s method is the only satisfactory one. After 
every great new discovery he produces a new edition. And 
so within these few years, since the book first appeared, four 
editions have been issued in English. For Maspero is the 
authority, and he has the great gift of popularization. It is to 
Maspero that the vast multitude must turn who do not see the 


Proceedings of the Soctety of Biblical Archeology, and could not 
read them if they did. 
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“Professor Maspero claims, and no one will dispute the 
claim, that he has brought his book completely up to date, 
having embodied in it the results of the latest discovery made 
in the Nile valley by Amélineau, De Morgan and Petrie. 
These discoveries have compelled him to re-write his descrip- 
tion of the manners and customs of the Early Egyptians. 
Prof. Maspero does not claim to be quite so sharply up to date 
in regard to Babylonia, for Hilprecht’s book had not appeared 
when he went to press. He has, however, done what was 
possible, and in particular has been able to give an account of 
the interesting discoveries made by De Morgan at Susa. No 
doubt we shall have another edition by and by. But he who 
resolves to wait for the latest book and the latest edition on 
Egypt and Babylonia, resolves to know nothing about the 
subject. We must follow Maspero from edition to edition 
whatever it costs us.” 


Mr. Stanley Cook’s article refers to the only known Biblical 
papyrus in Hebrew, and which contains the Ten Command- 
ments and the commencement of the well-known Jewish 
“Shema.” It differs more widely from the ordinary or 
Massoretic text than any extant Hebrew manuscript (the 
oldest of which belongs to the nineteenth century), and in 
nearly every case the variant is found to be supported by 
one of the early versions. Although the Hebrew text 
of the Old Testament has remained practically unchanged 
since the second century of this era, there is evidence to show 
that before this period there must have been other recensions 
in existence. It was, therefore, argued that the papyrus rep- 
resented one of these pre-Massoretic recensions. It was not 
necessarily pre-Massoretic as regards date, since the authori- 
tative text may not have been adopted so early in Egypt as 
in Palestine. On the other hand, the palzography, which is 
of a most interesting character, favors a date between the 
first and third centuries of the Christian era, and nearer the 
former than the latter limit, The text of the Decalogue 
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comes midway between the recension in Exodus and that in 
Deuteronomy, and it was contended that it represented an 
earlier form of the latter. Among the features of the new 
Biblical text are the transposition of the sixth and seventh 
Commandments, which is found also in the New Testament, 
and the words: “The Lord blessed the seventh day,” in the 
fourth. The Decalogue is immediately followed by an intro- 
duction to the Shema which is now found only in the Septua- 
gint and Old Latin versions, but must have stood in early 
Hebrew texts. The papyrus provides welcome material for 
the textual and literary criticism of the Old Testament. It 
proves that many of the readings in the Septuagint are not 
due to translators, but are absolutely genuine, and that the 
theory that the Hebrew text was not always settled is essen- 
tiallyScorrect. The arrangement (Deut. chap. v: 6-18, vi: 4 sq.) 
showed that the papyrus could not have formed part of 4 
phylactery. Whether it was part of a catechism, lectionary, 
or liturgy is doubtful in our present state of knowledge. But 
there is evidence that early recensions of the Pentateuch 
differed considerably from the Massoretic, so that it is not 
impossible that the papyrus actually once formed part of the 
roll of the law. 


Tue late Sir Peter le Page Renouf was one of the first and 
at the same time one of the most conscientious and reliable 
Egyptologists of the time. He was a prolific writer; a chrono- 
logical list of his publications occupies twenty-five pages of 
the Proceedings of the Soctety of Biblical Archeology. His 
lectures on the Religion of Ancient Egypt, printed in 18380, 
passed through several editions, and were afterwards trans- 
lated into several European languages. His Elementary 
Grammar of the Ancient Egyptian Language, printed with 
the hieroglyphic character, was the first separate work of the 
kind published in the English language. After forty years’ 
conscientious study and collation of texts he began in 1891 to 
issue his translation of the Book of the Dead, with commentary 
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and notes. This translation was not completed at his death, 
having translated 138 chapters, but is being completed by M. 
Naville who had access to Sir Peter Renouf’s papers. Having 
acquired a knowledge of most of the ancient and modern 
Semitic, Indo-European, Berber, and Finnish languages, a few 
years before his death he became a student of Chinese, for its 


important contributions to comparative philology. 

Ernest Leroux, 28 rue Bonaparte, Paris, has recently issued 
volume first of “The Life Work of the late Sir Peter le Page 
Renouf,” containing Language, Mythology and Literature of 
Ancient Egypt, edited by G. Maspero and W. Harry Rylands. 
The Egyptian portion will occupy four octavo volumes of 
about 500 ‘pages each, at $5.00 per volume. This work will 


embody the many scattered essays which represent the best 
part of Sir Peter Renouf’s life work, and is published at the 
expense of Lady Renouf. It is hoped that the friends and 
admirers of Sir Peter Renouf will not permit this work to be a 
financial loss to Lady Renouf, who takes this method of erect- 
ing a monument to her late husband. This work can be ob- 


tained from Lady Renouf, 46 Roland Gardens, London, S. W. 


STEURNAGEL has published a very clear and methodical 
treatise on the history of the Israelite migration into Palestine 
(Die Einwanderung der israelitischen Stimme in Kanaan). 
The tribes descended from Leah, on their entry into Canaan, 
formed a single group ; from this stem, Reuben, Simeon, Levi, 
Judah, Issacher, Zabulon and Dinah separated (the tribes are 


classified under the names of Jacob's four wives, in conformity 
with the custom which has been adopted since the works of 
Wellhausen). The tribe of Dinah settled near Sichem, was 
absorbed by the Sichemites; Simeon and Levi, established 
near Dinah, being disappointed in their attempt against 
Sichem, lost all importance. Originally there was but one 
tribe descended from Rachel, Joseph, who divided later into 
Ephraim and Manasseh, Machir was an offspring of Joseph 
who went and settled down in Gilead. Joseph established 
himself in the district formerly occupied by Simeon, Leah 
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and Dinah. Benjamin afterward separated from Joseph. 
The tribes descended from Bilhah—to wit: Dan and Neph- 
thali—resided at first in the northwest of Mount Ephraim. 
Those descended from Zilpah originally lived to the east of the 
Jordan ; it was from thence that Aser set out, later on, to take 
up its residence in the north. Jacob is not merely a personi- 


fication of the people of Israel, but was originally the father of 
one tribe. Jacob was an old family, closely connected with 
that of Rachel; to these tribes Jacob-Rachel belongs mainly 
to the name of Isarel. The reader will be interested in fol- 
lowing the author in all the details of the emigration and 
wanderings of the tribes. 

The date of the Exodus is placed at 1450. The time of the 
establishment’ of Israel in Canaan seems to be some period 
before 1300. It is the tribes descended from Leah which are 


described under the name of Habiri in the inscriptions of Tel- 
el-Amarna, about 1400 B. C. 


Unper the title “The Babylonian Conception of Heaven 


and Hell,” an English translation has appeared of a paper by 
Dr. Alfred Jeremias, entitled ‘“‘Hélle und Paradies bei den 
Babyloniern.” Dr. Jeremias gives a very readable sketch of 
the Babylonian beliefs concerning death and the life beyond 
the grave, special prominence being given to the passages 
bearing on these subjects which are contained in the legend 


of the descent of the goddess Ishtar into the Underworld and 


in the great epic of the Old Babylonian hero Gilgamesh. 


Luzac’s Semitic and Translation Series, Vols. XII and XIII, 
comprises “The Seven Tablets of Creation, or the Babylonian 
and Assyrian Legends Concerning the Creation of the World 
and of Mankind.” Edited by L. W. King, M. A, F.S.A. Vol. 
I contains English Translations, Transliterations, Glossary, 
Introductions, etc. Vol. 2, the Supplementary Texts—Baby- 
lonian and Assyrian. 
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Tue principal article in the Geographical Journal for 


December is Dr. M. A. Stein’s report of a journey in Chinese 
Turkestan, his special aim being to examine some of the 
ancient ruins seen by Sven Hedin and other travelers. It was 


made under the direction of the Indian government, and was 
the first attempt to explore this region from an archzological 
point of view. He visited the sites of several towns which 


have been submerged by what the natives term the “ great 
sand ocean,” and found numerous remains dating back to the 
second century of our era. Among these were statues, stucco 
images, relievos, frescoes, ornamental wood-carving, and coins. 
Orchards and gardens could be traced, and in one place a row 
of fallen poplars was discovered. The most important finds 
were several hundred wood tablets, the great majority of 
which were written in an Indian language. Some were in a 
non-Indian language, but written in Indian characters, and 
may prove to be an indigenous tongue spoken by the people 
of that period. When they are deciphered, it is hoped that 
they will throw light upon a lost chapter of Central Asian his- 
tory. Many of the copper coins were of the the Chinese Han 
dynasty, whose reign came to a close in A. D. 220. The 
wooden tablets had leather covers, tied with string and sealed 
with clay seals. Many other important finds were made bear- 
ing witness to the important part played by this ancient little 
kingdom in the interchange of the cultures of India, China, 
and the classical West. 


At the recent Congress of Orientalists at Hamburg the fol- 
lowing papers were read in the Semitic Section: Notes upon a 
Small Collection of Babylonian Tablets from the Birs Nimrod, 
Pinches—Origin of Hebrew Fragments of the Book of Jesus, 
Son of Sirach, Ryssel—Excavations conducted at Ta’annek in 
Palestine, Sellin—Origin of the Cuneiform Spelling-book, 
Halévy—The Planets and the Gods of the Zodiac of the Elam- 
ites in the Great Cylinder of Assurbanipal, Hommel. The 
section expressed a wish for the early publication of the great 
Cambridge edition of the Septuagint, and made some im- 
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portant recommendations to the editors regarding the publica- 
tion of the Vatican text, etc. The section also advised those 
societies, etc. who are about to undertake excavations in 
Assyria and Babylonia to have them conducted by scholars 
versed in the knowledge of the history, languages, etc., of the 
ancient East. 

In the Egyptian Section Erman explained the progress of 
the work on the “Dictionary of the Egyptian Language ;” 
Capart read a paper on “A New Papyrus of the Book of the 
Dead.” Th. Reinach ‘On the Date of the Jewish Colony of 
Alexandria,” and Naville on “The Stone of Palermo.” 


Tue publication of the third edition of Schrader’s work on 
Cuneiform Inscriptions and the Old Testament (Die Keilin- 
schriften und das Alte Testament) is proceeding, the first 
number of the second part having appeared. The fasicule 
drawn up by Zimmern treats of religion and language, and 
the author examines. very carefully the existing connection 
between the Babylonian religion and the Old Testament. 
The work is of the highest interest. It is understood that 
this edition of Schrader, which extends to the Apocryphas, 
the pseudepigraphs, as well as the New Testament, is pub- 
lished by Zimmern and Winckler, who have entirely translated 
the original edition. 

(Berlin. Reuther und Reichard, 1902). 


Contents of the Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Arch- 
@ology. Vol. XXIV. Partg: The Book of the Dead, Chapters 
CXLVITII-CXLIX, E. Naville—Notes on the XIXth Dynasty, 
W. M. F. Petrie—The Hieratic Text in Mariette’s Karnak, W. 
Spiegelberg—lInscriptions relating to the Jewish War of Ves- 
pasian and Titus, J. Offord—A Bilingual Charm, W. E. Crum— 
Some Unconventional Views on the Text of the Bible (iv), 
H. H. Howarth—Instruction in Egyptian, E. Sibree—Ancient 
Egyptian Draughts-boards Draughts-men, W. L. Nash (5 
Plates)—A Note on the Millingen Papyrus 1, 3, 4, A. H. 
Gardiner—Letters from Dr. Kurt Sethe, M. G. Bénédite, M. 
E. Montet, and others, on the Transliteration of Egyptian. 
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Tue annual gift of antiquities from the Egypt Exploration 
Fund Association has just been received by the Yale Peabody 


Museum. The assignment, which is from the ruins of Abydos 
and Fayoum, contains specimens of more than one hundred 
flint instruments, spindle whorls belonging to the first 
dynasty, Ushabti heads, figures and bronzes, a double granite 
statue of Unnefer and his sister from between the thirteenth 
and eighteenth dynasties, a cartonnage mask, ivory, beads, 
wooden combs, pottery, vases, lamps, glass vases, bronze 
bangles, etc., dating from the Greco-Roman period. The 
collection has been installed with the accessions of the last 


three years from the Egypt Fund. 


Tue scores of local Honorary Secretaries of the Egypt 
Exploration Fund in the United States have almost en masse 
signed a request to the London committee to appoint Rev. 
Dr. William C. Winslow Honorary Vice-President for the 
United States, a position not involving active work, nor of 
necessity connecting him with any committee or local organ- 
ization. There was widespread dissatisfaction at his dis- 
placement from the post of Vice-President in the reorganiza- 
tion of the “ Boston Office,” and at the request of a number of 
the local secretaries the matter was considered, and General 
C. W. Darling of Utica, long a secretary, called for signatures. 
Some of the first names in the educational and religious 
affairs of the land are on the list, as a casual glance at the 
roll of local secretaries will show. 


Contents of the American Journal of Archeology, Vol. VI, 
No. 4: The Stage Entrances of the Small Theatre at Pompeii, 
Francis W. Kelsey—Etruscan Horseshoes from Corneto, Wm. 
N. Bates—A Hoard of Roman Coins from Tarquinii, Geo. N. 
Olcott—On the “Mourning Athena” Relief, Arthur Fair- 
banks—“ The Argive Heraeum "—Various Statues for Corinth, 
James Tucker, Jr.—The Lechaeum Road and the Propylaea at 
Corinth, J. M. Sears, Jr.—Archzological Discoveries, H. N. 
Fowler. Five Plates. 
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Proressor Herman V. Hitprecut, whose work among the 
ruins of ancient Babylon has given to the world for the first 
time a glimpse into the history of fifty centuries before the 
Christian era, has left America to take up again the explora- 
tion of the mounds of Nippur. The famous archeologist 
leaves the University of Pennsylvania, where he holds the 
professorship of Assyriology, and under whose direction he 
carried on his previous explorations. He has been in this 
country only a few months, but during that time he delivered 
a series of six lectures at the university on researches among 
the ancient ruins, and a final lecture on the subject of Assyr- 
iology at the Academy of Music in Philadelphia. He will 
spend several months lecturing at the German universities. 
At Constantinople the professor will fit out his expedition for 
the work on the scorching desert in the midst of which lie the 
ruins of the great city of ancient times. He will also complete 
his work in the Royal Ottoman Museum of cataloguing the 
rare treasure of Babylonian antiquities kept there by the 


Sultan of Turkey. 


Mr. J. Hutcuinson has translated Dr. Wiedemann’s “ Popu- 
lar Literature of Ancient Egypt” (No. V. of the series 
entitled “The Ancient East”), which gives an excellent 
popular description of such Egyptian stories, fables and love 
songs as are still extant. Just as the modern fellah sings over 


his work, so;were the ancient Egyptians wont to drive their 
flocks or urge on their oxen with songs of a character very 
similar to those in use at the present. Dr. Wiedemann has 
given a good description of the philosophic texts, the earliest 
of which, written about 2500 B. C., contains the arguments 
between a man and his sons on the morality of suicide. The 
weil known travels of Sanetra have been included, and the 
adventures of this voyager, which makes excellent reading, 
occupy several pages. 


A SUBSCRIBER Offers for sale eight volumes of Bisiia, un- 
bound—volumes 5 to 12—for $5.00. All in good condition. 
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Tue local honorary secretaries of the Egypt Exploration 
Fund in the United States, representing the American Branch 
in all sections of the land, have unitedly requested the London 
committee to at once appoint the Rev. Dr. W. C. Winslow 
honorary vice-president. The eighty names on the list of 
signatures comprise men of eminence in education, in church 
and state, and in the business world. The movement began 
in New York State, and General Darling of Utica acted as 
secretary. Dr. Winslow must feel highly gratified that his 
labors, since he founded the Branch in 1883, are so fully appre- 
ciated and recognized by so representative and distinguished 
a body as the local secretaries. 


Contents of Proceedings of Society of Biblical Archeology, 
Vol. XXIV. Parts 7and8: The Book of the Dead, Chapter 
CXLVII: E. Naville (2 Plates)—A Pre-Massoretic Hebrew 
Papyrus, S. A. Cook—The History of the Transliteration of 
Egyptian, F. Legge (6 Plates)—Some Punic Analogues, Joseph 
Offord and E. J. Pilcher—The Parentage of Queen Aah-hetep, 
Percy E. Newberry—Fragment of some Early Greek MSS. on 
Papyrus, F. C. Burkitt (P/ate)—Some Assyrian Letters, C. H. 
W. Johns—Hammurabi’s Code of Laws—“The Lament of 
the Daughter of Sin,” T. G. Pinches—Notes—An Egyptian 
four-wheeled Chariot....An Egyptian Representation of 
the Camel... . A Ring with the Cartouche of Nefer-ti-ti. 


Tue important literary treasures which were recently re. 
moved from the Jami and Kebir mosques of Damascus, and 
which were presented to the Emperor of Germany by the 
Sultan, are to be transferred soon from Constantinople, where 
they are in the care of the German Ambassador, to the Berlin 
Museum, their permanent resting-place. It will be remem- 
bered that the most interesting manuscript in this collection is 


a very early translation of a portion of the Pauline epistles 
into early Syriac. 


Contents of Man for January: Note on a Method of Radial 
Craniometry, C. S. Myers—On the Correlation of the Mental 
and Physical Characters in Man, Alice Lee, Marie A. Lewenz 
and Karl Pearson—Rudolf Virchow, J. L. Myers (Portrait)— 
Note on a Collection of Gold Objects found in Sarawak, in 
the Possession of His Highness the Rajah of Sarawak, C. H. 
Read (Ill.—)Reviews and Proceedings of Societies. 








